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“Theology and Agriculture” 


A statement on the subject above, written by Rev. 
Kenneth Prior of the Rural Training Center, Asaba, Ni- 
geria, appeared in Theology, London, for January. The 
periodical is published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, an agency of the Church of Eng- 
land. At Asaba, it is reported, the Church Missionary 
Society (Church of England), the Church of Scotland 
Mission, and the Methodist Mission, are participating in 
a project of rural development. Those taking part have 
felt the need “for giving clear expression to the inter-rela- 
tion of theology and agriculture.” The document pub- 
lished below was prepared as a first draft by Mr. Prior. 
He wrote: 

“The only significant religion is one which starts 
where man is, and with the facts and the problems of that 
concrete situation, and goes with man whatever he does 
and whatever he meets. No real religion will submit to 
detachment from life, because the real world knows 
nothing of watertight compartments, and religion is man’s 
response to a single meaning of his total environment— 
a response expressing itself in worship, personal com- 
mittal, and conduct. 

“Conduct is a function of environment, which differs 
for each country and for each type of community in each 
country. There can therefore be no stereotyped trans- 
mission of religion. 

“The teacher can lead only when he relates the mean- 
ing of what is committed to him to the setting of those 
with whom he has to do. And in consequence merely 
academic theological training is inadequate, and usually 
misleading. Knowledge is required not only of theology, 
but also of local community, culture, and thought-forms. 

“Because conduct is a function of environment, good 
husbandry, which is one mode of man’s dealing with en- 
vironment, is entirely and unavoidably religious, and is 
as much a positive moral obligation as is the precept to 
love our neighbor, which is another mode of dealing with 
environment. 

“Therefore, the exploitation or spoliation of soil or 
stock of any means whatsoever are sins against our neigh- 
bor, against posterity, against the natural order, and 
against God whose it all is, and whose instruments and 
agents we are for its right use. 

“The Bible illuminates the moral factors involved in 
agriculture, and it is only in terms of rural and agricul- 
tural knowledge and sympathies that the Bible can be 
understood and taught. 

“When so understood the sin of bad husbandry is clear ; 
and the contradiction is exposed which lies in the inner 


life of one who claims to be a Christian (with all that 
is thereby implied for moral conduct) but yet is indiffer- 
ent to the moral claims upon him of stock and soil. There 
is no logical difference between acquiescence in bad farm- 
ing and acquiescence in unchastity. Both alike are 
wrong dealing with environment. 

“Consequently those who, as ministers, are ‘messengers, 
stewards, and watchmen of the Lord,’ and are ordained to 
lead and to teach His people, must know the principles 
involved in the work and life of the people committed to 
their charge. If conduct is right dealing with environ- 
ment, right conduct cannot be explained and taught by 
one who has no knowledge of environment. This applies 
to rural life in exactly the same way as it applies to 
economic and industrial life, or to the complex relation- 
ships of men and women which are the foundation of the 
home. The training of a Christian minister is incom- 
plete unless it equips him to lead, to advise, and to ad- 
monish in a rural community. He must be alive to ways 
in which his people can fall into sin, and that means that 
he must know the principles of good husbandry. 

“When religion and husbandry are thus recognized as 
inseparable the reward is great, alike for the deepening 
and understanding of religion as for the appreciation of 
and reverence for the soil, and for an incentive to im- 
prove technical skill, and to set the economic problem 
properly in its own natural moral context. 

“Modern agriculture has neglected this fact, and has 
sought to put asunder what God has joined, to its own 
detriment and that of religion. Therefore agricultural 
principles should be taught in theological colleges, and 
theological principles in horticultural and agricultural 
colleges ; and it is in the farm home that these two lines 
most noticeably intersect.” 


CROP Reports 


The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) in 
1948 enlisted the cooperation of 1,500,000 rural families 
in 26 states, who contributed 2,000 carloads of farm com- 
modities shipped to needy persons in 43 nations. 


The program to supply gifts in kind to the needy over- 
seas is sponsored by Church World Service, the official 
relief agency of 21 Protestant churches; Lutheran World 
Relief, representing the majority of synods of Lutheran 
churches; and the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, representing the War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Wheat, corn, flour, milk, raw wool and cotton were 
among the commodities solicited by 100,000 volunteer 
canvassers across the nation. 
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CROP is moving ahead with plans for this year’s 
nation-wide campaign. The drive is administered by 
an executive cabinet on which the three sponsoring agencies 
are represented. Headquarters are at 308 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 6, Ill. The drive is conducted in 
the states by a director who works with an advisory com- 
mittee on which church and farm organizations are repre- 
sented. It is through this group that a state-wide organi- 
zation is established to solicit and receive the gifts in 
kind for shipment overseas in the program designed to 
create Christian good will. 

Each contributor to the program in America has had 
the privilege of designating the agency or church through 
which his gift is to be given overseas. All contribu- 
tions are distributed through church channels by the three 
parent agencies. 

The plan for sending gifts in kind from American 
farmers to hungry neighbors overseas was worked out 
in August, 1947. The idea was presented to Church 
World Service and to Lutheran World Relief. These two 
groups decided to sponsor such a program and the name, 
Christian Rural Overseas Program, was chosen. On 
June 1, 1948, the Catholic Rural Life Conference became 
a co-sponsor. 

John D. Metzler is the representative of Church World 
Service on the national cabinet; H. J. Miller represents 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference; and C. FE. Dahlin, 
Lutheran World Relief. 

Of the early days of the program, Mr. Metzler recent- 
ly said: “It was agreed that rural folks had not had the 
same opportunity as city people to contribute to overseas 
relief. It was believed that, if the need were made known, 
farmers would be glad to give from their orchards, fields, 
and livestock pens. Those unable to contribute gifts in 
kind would give cash, which would be used to purchase 
exportable commodities. 

“We decided that since self-help is the basis for long- 
range rehabilitation, we would send unprocessed farm 
commodities whenever economical. We wanted espe- 
cially whole grains, beans, nuts, raw wool and cotton. 
All these would provide employment as well as relief. 

“To keep expenses as low as possible in this country 
and to prevent small shipments from going astray or 
getting into the black market overseas, it was decided to 
handie contributions only in carload lots.” 

The recipients of the gifts are legion—the destitute, 
diseased, hospitals, homes for the aged, sanatoriums, or- 
phanages, dispensaries, displaced persons’ camps, refugee 
camps, railroad station canteens, child feeding programs, 
tubercular clinics, student relief centers. 

Although CROP did not originate the food-train idea, 
much of the food of the original Friendship Train came 
from communities in which leaders were already at work. 

The first big CROP train was the Abraham Lincoln 
Friendship Train, Four sections of this train—originating 
at Sioux Falls, S. D.; Lincoln, Neb.; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; and Springfield, Il—started to roll on Lincoln’s 
birthday, 1948. These four trains picked up 283 cars 
of farm produce. Nebraska alone contributed 110 cars. 

From this early experience with trains, it was decided 
to launch state trains at times which were the most ad- 
vantageous for getting a good share of the crop. In July, 
1948, a milk train rolled from Wisconsin. From Ohio 
and Kansas, in August, came trains of wheat. Oklahoma 
and Texas each contributed trains in September. Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania also filled cars. 


When the campaign was renewed this year on a nation- 


wide basis, Monsignor L. G. Ligutti, executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des 
Moines, issued the following statement: 

“Our contribution is really Christian because it comes 
from Christian hearts filled with thanksgiving and love, 
Into the common storehouse come gifts from Catholics 
and Protestants. When wheat and corn are poured into 
the freight car, something very significant and symbolic 
takes place. 

“Each grain loses its identity of origin and becomes 
part of a greater whole. It is still corn or wheat. It 
comes from the hearts of men that beat alike and it is 
intended to nourish men, women and children of different 
races, creeds _and nationalities, whose hearts beat like 
those of the donors. 

“As the grain loses its identity in the flour, so that out 
of many kernels bread may be made, may we human 
beings out of many be made into one, united by the love 
of God, the charity of Christ and the bond of common 
brotherhood. 

“We Christians of America come to you with the cross 
of Christ as our symbol. No matter how small or big, 
crosses always fit into one another, and so must humanity.” 


Churches and Family Type Farm 


The inter-council Committee on Town and Country, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., publishes two 
documents prepared by its subcommittee on land tenure, 
as follows: 

A Protestant Program for the Family Farm, 35 cents 

a copy. 
The Church and the Family Farm: A Group Discussion 
Guide, 15 cents a copy. 

The first contains proceedings of a conference on a 
Protestant program for the family farm held in 1948 at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Reports of five commissions 
are printed, and resource materials used by the commis- 
sions are quoted. The selected references given are main- 
ly current pamphlets. 

The committee on land tenure has worked for some 
years, studying the family type farm in the United States 
and the relation of churches to it. Regional conferences 
were sponsored. These brought together church officials, 
ministers of local churches, farmers, social scientists and 
other technicians on the staffs of colleges of agriculture 
and the Department of Agriculture. Technical assistance 
has also been furnished by the Farm Foundation. Sev- 
eral of the regional conferences were reported in INFoR- 
MATION ServIcE of November 1, 1941, entitled ‘‘The 
Church and Farm Ownership.” 

The Garrett Conference was a “work conference,” 
called for the specific purpose of developing a Protestant 
program on behalf of the family farm. It is evident that 
many churches in small communities are aware of the 
current interest in defending and strengthening one of 
the oldest of rural institutions, the family farm. 

The report is presented both to church officials who 
have responsibility for programs and to farm leaders 
who wish to cooperate with churches. A number of defi- 
nitions of the family farm are quoted. Trends in agricul- 
ture affecting the family farm are noted. The social values 
usually associated with the family farm are studied. Then 
come recommendations: “Church Programs on Educa- 
tion’; “Church Programs on Aids and Services”; 
“Church Programs on Public Policy and Legislation.” 

The discussion guide, The Church and the Family 
Farin, is prepared to assist a leader and members of a 
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group in a local church or in a rural church conference. 
Outlines are published on the following aspects of the 
subject : 

Church Interest in the Family Farm. 

Classes of Farms in the United States. 

Trends in Farm Size. 

Values of the Family Farm. 

Public Policy Relative to the Family Farm. 

A Church Program for the Family Farm. 


The Farm as a Family Institution 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, well-known ad- 
vertising agency of New York, recently made available 
to us a mimeographed report, The Farm Market—Some 
Basic Trends and Changes, written by Vergil D. Reed, 
associate director of research. In the course of it, the 
following generalization is made with respect to the im- 
portance of the family farm: 

“America has always taken pride in the farm as a 
family institution. It is an announced objective of the 
government to preserve the family farm. Except for a 
very small number (about 2 per cent of the total to be 
exact) ..., farming is still a family enterprise. Family 
farms account for roughly 80 per cent of farm products 
marketed. 

“It is of the utmost significance that, so far, the fam- 
ily farm has not only survived but thrived under agri- 
culture’s mechanical ‘revolution.’ The opportunity for a 
normal family farm life still prevails. With the better 
conditions which electrification, mechanization, good 
transportation, better schools, and other improvements 
make possible, farm life seems certain to offer an even 
more attractive family environment. However, this will 
be found primarily on bigger farms which reap the full 
advantages of mechanization or on part-time and resi- 
dential farms with much or most of the family income 
secured from non-farm sources. .. .” 


Differences Between Rural and Urban Levels 
of Living 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
has made public a series of mimeographed reports com- 
paring the levels of living of rural and urban people 
in the United States. 

“There are wide differences, in general, between living 
conditions in rural areas and urban areas. Historically, 
urban residents have been more amply supplied with 
schools, hospitals, household conveniences, automobiles, 
and other material things. Rural people, on the other 
hand, have usually enjoyed such satisfactions as personal 
independence, economic security, a closely knit family 
and neighborhood life, the pride of working with nature 
and producing food and fiber for the entire population. 

‘Advances in transportation and communication, a gen- 
erally rising educational level, and intensified contacts of 
all kinds between urban and farm dwellers, have now 
modified these differences.” Many recent developments 
“have reflected the desire of rural people for services 
and facilities equal to those of urban life.” 

Between 1935 and 1946, the period considered in the 
studies, the per capita net income of the persons living 
on farms has been consistently lower than the per capita 
net income of persons not living on farms. For the years 
1935-39, the per capita net income of people on farms 
was $243; that of people in cities, $603. For 1946, the 
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per capita net income of persons on farms was $779; 
for persons in cities, $1,288. Farmers’ per capita income 
had in the interval more than tripled ; that of urban people 
had about doubled. 

“Expenditures for housing, clothing, and medical care 
were lower for farm than for urban families, and there 
were even greater disparities between farm and non-farm 
families in their expenditures” for other items called 
semi-luxuries and luxuries. Food accounts for nearly 
one-half of the farm families’ budgets, even though they 
spend in the aggregate less than urban families for food. 
“A considerable part of the farm family’s diet is supplied 
from home-produced food.” 

“Measures of the health of rural and urban residents 
are not available,” and “no direct comparisons are possible. 
... The rural farm population in the United States has 
ready access to fewer doctors, dentists, and hospital beds 
than has the non-farm population. . . . Urban families 
spend more for education than rural families.” 


National Farm Policy 


Secretary Brannan has presented to the Committees 
on Agriculture of Congress a series of recommendations 
with respect to national farm policy. The Secretary states 
that he proposes nothing that has not been discussed in 
farm circles before. He does, however, recommend new 
departures in farm policy. 

Briefly, Mr. Brannan would retain subsidies, the con- 
cept of parity for farm purchasing power, and federal 
controls. He would change the parity or standard by 
discarding the old 1910-14 base and the provisions of the 
Aiken-Hope Act of 1948, and would establish in its stead 
the average income for ten years prior to the year for 
which a program would be in effect. For example, the 
goal in farm income for the year 1951 would be the 
average for the years 1940-49. He would shift the parity 
concept from an emphasis on price relationships (prices 
paid by farmers compared with prices received by farm- 
ers), to an emphasis on minimum income for agriculture. 

For large non-perishable crops, authority to set up 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments would be con- 
tinued. For certain perishable products, “production 
payments” would be made to farmers after the consumer 
price of these products would be permitted to find its own 
level, rather than, as at present, to pay a subsidy to cer- 
tain farmers and at the same time maintain a relatively 
high consumer price. Mr. Brannan alleges he would 
favor the consumer on milk, eggs, pork, beef, lamb and 
“farm chickens,” while arranging a farm subsidy. For 
fluid milk, federal authority for arranging marketing 
agreements and issuing orders would be continued. 

This brief recital indicates, perhaps, the complexity 
of the farm-price issue. In addition, the Brannan pro- 
gram would deny certain benefits to the upper two per 
cent of American farms in size, which market about 25 
per cent of the farm products. However, every farm, 
large and small, would share in “production payments” 
to the extent of 1,800 units of production, and large 
farms would also participate to a greater extent if their 
products would be under acreage allotment or marketing 
agreements. 

It is stated that the plan was worked out without 
consultation with the large farm organizations. One stu- 
dent of the matter has generalized to the effect that the 
Brannan program would authorize government efforts to 
establish for many farmers an “administered price.” 
Others have ventured to say that the program would do 
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for farmers what minimum wage laws, social security 
and collective bargaining do for labor. 

The large farm organizations are reported to be op- 
posed to the Brannan program. The Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union is for it. There is no indication 
regarding Congressional opinion. Bills introduced to 
implement the program are H.R. 4753 and S. 1882. 


American International Association 


The American International Association for Economic 
and Social Development is a non-profit membership cor- 
poration with headquarters in New York. Its aims are 
to contribute to the improvement of standards of living 
and to provide opportunities for self-development among 
citizens of various countries. To achieve its goal, the 
Association is carrying out “action programs” for im- 
proving agricultural production and facilities in rural 
communities, enlarging educational opportunities, pro- 
viding expert technical assistance to governments, and 
developing a broader understanding of ways and means 
of improving nutrition and health. AIA works in close 
cooperation with the national, state, and local govern- 
ments. The Association, of which Nelson A. Rockefeller 
is president, was organized on the assumption that the 
people in every area of the world have a desire for self- 
improvement. The Association seeks to effect its broad 
objectives by service to the individual and the family, 
through them to the community, and finally through the 
cumulative effect of numerous communities to the eco- 
nomic and social development of a nation as a whole. 

AIA has initiated a series of programs in Venezuela 
and Brazil. In Venezuela, operations include community 
services in rural areas: a national nutrition information 
program, a training program in practical farm manage- 
ment and agriculture, and short-term research in selected 
technical problems. In Brazil, the program consists of 
community services in rural areas: development of a 
home demonstration service; a research program includ- 
ing fertilizer experiments, livestock parasite control; and 
an emergency hog cholera control program. 


World Census of Agriculture, 1950 


Through the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, arrangements have been made by 65 
nations to cooperate in a world census of agriculture in 
the year 1950. In the United States, the data on farming 
will be gathered as part of the regular census scheduled 
for that year. The Soviet Union has declined to par- 
ticipate. 

Two surveys were previously arranged through the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. One was 
carried out for the year 1930. The one planned for 1940 


was abandoned by many nations because of World 
War II. 


“Food and People” 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has selected “Food and People” as a 
major discussion topic for the year 1949, and has invited 
schools, clubs, organizations to give attention to this world 
problem. 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington, 6, 
D. C., has published a pamphlet Food and People, con- 
taining reprints from Science News Letter of papers by 
Aldous Huxley and Sir E. John Russell. It may be ob- 
tained from Science Service at 10 cents a copy. 


Mr. Huxley’s paper, “The Double Crisis,” is summar- 
ized as follows: “The world’s food resources are being 
used very unevenly and very wastefully. The world can 
ill afford this, for its population is growing at a rate of 
more than 20,000,000 persons a year.” What can be 
done when world population threatens to outstrip food 
resources ? 

Sir E. John Russell, president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and an agricultural 
scientist, replies by indicating ways whereby “man can 
conquer the difficulty of providing more food for more 
and more people on earth.” It is impossible to set “any 
limit to the world’s resources,” he writes. 


Group Farming Research Institute 


Announcement has been made of the formation of 
Group Farming Research Institute, R. F. D. 1, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The agency was formerly named the Rural 
Resettlement Institute. Studies will be made of volun- 
tary, cooperative efforts in the operation of farms, with 
special reference to “division of labor, specialization of 
skills and knowledge, and application of machines, to an 
extent beyond the capacity of any single family.” The 


Institute will publish a periodical, Cooperative Living, at 
$1.00 a year. 


Food Surpluses 


The National Planning Association, Washington, pub- 
lishes in a pamphlet a report of a discussion by its Agri- 
culture Committee on National Policy of the topic, Must 
We Have Food Surpluses? The material presented re- 
lates to the following aspects: “As food surpluses come 
back, should we eat them up at home, send them overseas, 
or refuse to produce them?” The Agriculture Commit- 
tee of NPA urges that farm groups discuss these ques- 
tions: Is expanded food consumption better for farmers 
and the nation than an attempt to limit food production? 
If expanded food consumption is better, how should we 
go to work to get it? The pamphlet is available from the 
Association, 800 21st St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at 50 cents a copy. 


New Values Emerging 


“A dreary catalepsy of fear and frustration” has 
“gripped us” with “relentless hands,” said Charles S. 
Johnson, president of Fisk College, in an address before 
the graduation class of Hunter College, New York, on 
January 31, (Vital Speeches of the Day, March 1). Press, 
radio, statesmen, and the man in the street have been 
“preoccupied with dismal thoughts of the disintegration 
of our society and of our moral standards; the collapse 
of western civilization, the impending physical destruc- 
tion for most, if not all of us.” Asa nation we are “bent 
upon enforcing peace upon the world only on our own 
terms, with our mighty weapons.” 

But this “widespread disintegration,” thinks Dr. John- 
son, is not a reflection of the attitudes of young people. 
The antidote for this fear is the recognition of the new 
values that are emerging. Among these Dr. Johnson 
listed “the positive concern of present-day college youth” 
for “the common social responsibilities shared by all men,” 
the “swift contagion of the doctrine of human rights” 
which is today “a living experience to be understood by 
sharing in its operation,” “the expanding will to personal 
democratic action,” and the “imperative pursuit of peace.” 
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